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SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY WITH SPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO PALESTINE DOWN TO 

ABOUT 950 B. C. 



By James Henry Breasted, 
The University of Chicago. 



Geography and Chronology. — The Old Empire — The First Interim. — 
Rise of the Middle Empire ; the Feudal state. — The Second Interim. — The 
Hyksos. — The rise of the new Empire; the Military state; the conquest of 
Palestine, Syria, and Nubia; reform of Amenhotep IV; loss of the Asiatic 
provinces; wars of Ramses II ; Libyan invasions ; Southern move?nent of the 
Northern peoples. — Rise of the Priests and Mercenaries ; Permanent over- 
throw of the native Pharaohs. 

The limited space to which this article must be confined will 
permit no more that the meagerest outline of the career of that 
great people who were so long an influential factor in the history 
of Palestine, not to say the dominating power of the whole East 
for many centuries. Numerous prefatory questions of great 
interest must therefore be waived. A word as to the scene of 
our sketch, however, cannot be dispensed with. Egypt is divided 
naturally, as it once was politically, into two great parts : a 
southern and a northern. The southern is simply a great canon 
450 miles long and averaging ten miles in width, with walls 
generally but a few hundred feet high. The river which origi- 
nally filled this canon has now shrunk away into the center, and 
the space between its banks and the canon walls has been covered 
with a rich deposit of soil by the inundation (see p. 440), form- 
ing what we of the West would call " river bottoms." These 
are still flooded by the annual inundation. The canon walls (see 
p. 438) are flanked on the west by the Sahara, on the east by 
the African extension of the desert of Arabia. The narrow 
strip of fertile land thus hemmed in by the rock walls and cut 
off at the south by the granite barrier of the first cataract, con- 
tains less than 5000 square miles. 
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The second or northern division of Egypt is the delta, once 
a large bay which the river, pouring in its annual deposit of soil, 
has transformed into a great triangle of fertile bottom, a little 
over a hundred miles on each side, 1 and containing somewhat 
over 5000 square miles. The total area of Egypt is therefore a 




THE INUNDATION 



From a photograph by Bo7ifils 



little over 10,000 square miles, or about that of Vermont and 
Rhode Island combined. Within these narrow limits the Nile- 
dwellers developed their marvelous civilization. 

We would gladly, if it were possible, pass by the question of 
chronology ; the large margin of uncertainty makes any scheme 
very unsatisfactory. The history of Egypt falls naturally into 
three distinct periods, called according to their age : the old, 

1 The two river sides are approximately 100 miles each; the coast line is about 120 
miles. 
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the middle, and the new empire ; each of the earlier two being 
separated from the others and from us by periods of great 
obscurity and uncertain length. It is these which make it impos- 
sible to offer even approximately correct dates for the two older 
periods. The safest method (that of Meyer and Erman) is to 
adopt the latest possible termini ad quern, recollecting that in the 
case of the old empire they may be too late by half a millennium, 
and by several centuries in the case of the middle empire ; the 
new empire will not be more than a generation or two in the 
wrong. This method gives the following table : 

Dynasties IV and V, not later than 2830 to 2530 B.C. ) 

Dynasty VI, not later than 2530 B.C. on. ( V - 

Dynasty XII, not later than 2130 to 1930 B.C. ) 

Dynasty XIII, not later than 1930 B.C. on. ) V x - 

Dynasty XVIII, about 1600 to 1400 B.C. ^| 

Dynasty XIX, about 1400 to 1200 B.C. i 

Dynasty XX, about 1200 to 1100 B.C. f New Empire. 

Dynasty XXI, about 1100 to 950 B.C. I 

Dynasty XXII, about 950 B.C. on. J 

According to the entirely gratuitous but convenient dynastic 
division of Manetho, it will be seen that the old empire begins with 
the IVth dynasty, dynasties I to III being practically a blank 
(but see cut, p. 407) ; but the beginning of the 1st dynasty must, at 
the latest, have reached far back into the fourth millennium B.C. 
Following the old empire is a period (dynasties VII to XI) 
almost equally uncertain, while between the middle and the new 
empire is another obscure interim (dynasties XIV to XVII). 
Different estimates of these uncertain intervals have been the 
occasion of the absurdly discrepant chronologies of Egypt in 
the different histories. 

The old empire offers the oldest historical example of a 
developed civilization, which is in any measure known to us. 
Even granting that Mesopotamian culture is older, it presents for 
the period of the old empire only an isolated date or two, with 
here and there a royal name. But to the existence of the great- 
est kings of the old empire, their pyramids still bear vivid wit- 
ness ; and often too these royal tombs are surrounded by a silent 
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city of mastabas, 1 whose walls acquaint us not merely with the 
names, but in graphic bas-relief also with the occupations, pas- 
times and daily life of a whole generation of grandees, who 
formed the court about the Pharaoh in life, and in death now 

sleep beside him. Hewn in granite, 
limestone or diorite, their faces are 
familiar to us, and even the flesh and 
blood features of one of these antique 
Pharaohs of the old empire has sur- 
vived to look into our faces across 
nearly fifty centuries. 

The political organization of this 
most ancient of all empires, for a 
knowledge of which we of this time 
are indebted almost solely to Erman, 
was that of a strongly centralized 
state, all the power of which was 
focused in the person of the Pharaoh. 
It was a " Beamtenstaat," a function- 
ary state, administered by officials (see 
p. 443) who lived at the court directly 
under the monarch's eyes. There is no better evidence of this 
strong centralization than the magnates' tombs surrounding that 
of the Pharaoh. 

Socially there seem to have been but two classes, the noble 
and the serf, but it is difficult to think that the magnificent art 
of the old empire, which was never later surpassed, or that its 
marvelous mastery in mechanics, could have developed or sub- 
sisted without a class of free craftsmen. 

It is far easier to draw a picture of the life of these earlier 
dynasties than to trace their history. Purely monumental mate- 
rials are often eloquent witnesses of power and splendor, but 
give us little of that succession of conditions and events which 
form history. Imagine an attempt to trace the history of Greece 
solely from its surviving monuments ; much of the temper of the 
Greek people might have found expression there, but little of 

1 Masonry tombs. 
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the course of events which marked their political history. So 
in the IVth dynasty, its rapid rise is evident from the enormous 
size of the Gizeh pyramids (frontispiece), but of the deeds of 
their builders we know little. The seat of power at this time was 
on the lower river, just above the 
forks of the delta on the west 
shore, in the vicinity of later Mem- 
phis. Snefru, the first king of the 
dynasty, conducted mining opera- 
tions in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and scattered the marauding Bed- 
ouin to save his works from their 
depredations. Commemorating 
this feat, he had a tablet of vie- s * cred L beetle °i blue g !" ed ""m** "T^ 

7 on the obverse the inscription: "Magnate 01 

tOry engraved Upon the Walls Of the South, Senebtefi," being the title and name 

/ ^ _ . _ of an official of high rank in the old empire. 

the wady ( Magarah ) . Several of (Published for the first time.) 
his successors carried on similar 

works, the earliest instances of contact with Asia. The three cen- 
turies during which the IVth and Vth dynasties ruled, early show a 
steady decline of power, parallel with the decreasing size of the 
pyramids (see p. 409), until in the Vlth dynasty, it is evident that 
the central power is disintegrating. The Pharaoh is no longer 
able to hold his nobles in check ; they now no longer build their 
tombs alongside that of the king, but are buried on their own 
ancestral estates, where they have doubtless resided, rather than 
at court as before. 

A court favorite of this time named Una has left us in his 
biography an account of how he led a body of Egyptian troops 
into the peninsula of Sinai, where he five times routed the enemy. 
After this he brought his army in vessels by sea, on an expedi- 
tion, as he says, "north of the land of the sand-dwellers." 1 
This, of course, means penetrating further northward into Asia 
along the Mediterranean coast. It is possible, even probable, 
that Palestine was reached, for he speaks of attaining the "further 

1 That the Egyptians of this time also made defensive provision against incursions 
across the isthmus by these nomads, is probable, for the pyramid texts always write the 
names of the bitter lakes on the isthmus with a wall as the determinative. 
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highlands," but few details further than the defeat of the 
enemy are given. With the exception of a few collisions 
with the negroes, a voyage to Punt (south end of the Red Sea) 
and the remarkable expedition of the nobleman, Hri-khuf into 
the Soudan, the above are the only achievements of the old 
empire outside of Egypt, so far as we know them. They show 
the totally unwarlike character, as well as the isolation, of Egypt 
at this time. But this isolation may be only apparent, and due to 
the meagerness of our material. Such loan words as qemah 
(Hebrew )7Ep) " flour," or 'adm (D"K) a kind of red fabric, 
both common at this time, would indicate a measure of acquaint- 
ance with Semitic products and peoples. 

Having ruled possibly 150 years, the Vlth dynasty sank 
gradually into obscurity ; with it fell the old empire, leaving 
as its witnesses, the irregular line of pyramids, which stretch 
for forty miles along the margin of the desert, on the west side 
of the Nile, from the apex of the delta southward to Medum. 

From the fall of the Vlth to the rise of the Xllth dynasty 
our sources are too meager to show us more than the state of 
internal confusion, into which the growing independence of the 
Vlth dynasty nobles had thrown the nation. 1 In the Xlth 
dynasty it is possible to trace the transition from the preceding 
chaos to the orderly government of the middle empire, estab- 
lished by the rise of a Theban family. 

The political organization of the middle empire which begins 
with the Xllth dynasty, was essentially that of a feudal state; 
it shows that during the obscure period, which preceded, the 
nobles have won a large degree of independence, the beginnings 
of which we have already seen in the Vlth dynasty. Social 
conditions have not materially changed since the old empire. 
The seat of power was not at Thebes, as is usually stated, but 
far down the river some forty miles above Memphis, in or near 
the Fayum basin. 2 

1 This disorder may also have been partially due to foreign invasion. The strange 
race discovered by Mr. Petrie in the winter of 1894-5, was apparently in Egypt at this 
time, and may be connected with the decline of Egyptian power. A line collection of 
their pottery is in Haskell Museum. 

2 Though the royal line was evidently of Theban origin. 
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The Amenemhets and the Usertesens, the powerful monarchs 
of the Xllth dynasty, ruled with a sagacity and firmness which 
maintained their family for 200 years upon the throne. This is 
the classic period of Egyptian history ; the system of writing 
for the first time attains a consistent regularity and literature 
flourishes. 




UNIDENTIFIED STONE PYRAMID OF THE DASHUR GROUP 
See p. 446 Desert patrol in the foreground From a photograph by Bonfils 



At home, the greatest achievements of these kings were the 
enormous hydraulic works for recovering a portion of the flooded 
basin of the Fayum (Lake Moeris); at the same place Amenem- 
het III built the vast structure known as the labyrinth. Abroad, 
Usertesen III accomplished the first permanent extension of the 
empire by capturing Nubia, pushing the frontier to a point above 
the second cataract, and establishing there two fortresses com- 
manding the river. This province he then connected with Egypt 
by a canal at the first cataract. No military enterprises seem to 
have been attempted in the East, save the usual defense of the 
mines in the peninsula of Sinai ; somewhere on the eastern fron- 
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tier was a great fortification against the barbarians, which, per- 
haps, existed in the old empire (see p. 443 note). 

Diplomatic relations, however, were maintained with the petty 
states in neighboring Asia, for the papyrus of Sinuhe, an Egyp- 
tian fugitive in Palestine, represents him as saying, "The mes- 
sengers north and south to the court 1 tarried with me;" again 
the Prince of Tennu says to him, "Thou art happy with me, 
thou hearest the tongue of Egypt." The presence of Egyptians 
in Palestine at this remote period is therefore assured. On the 
other hand, the paintings in the Benihasan tombs show us, that 
at this same period, Asiatics in Egypt were not an uncommon sight; 
for here men of Semitic blood appear among the native troops 
of the district ; whether permanently or on some special occasion 
is questionable. The well-known scene of the thirty-seven 
Semites, led by their shech "Absha," and presenting the Prince 
Khnum-hotep with a gift of kohl (eye cosmetic), proves how 
open was Egypt of this time to the entrance of such foreigners. 2 

The kings of the XITth dynasty have left us their pyramids 
at the mouth of the Fayum, at Lisht, and at Dashur ; all but two 
of those at the last mentioned place were opened during the 
winters of 1893-4 and 1894-5 (see p. 405). Under their suc- 
cessors of the XHIth dynasty, the power of the Pharaohs is 
again on the decline, resulting finally in the second great period 
of uncertainty. Passing over the obscurities of the period, all 
that we certainly know is, that for a few generations before its 
close, we find the country in the power of foreigners, usually 
called the Hyksos, who took possession of the delta and the 
valley for an uncertain distance up the river. This fact shows 
that they came from the north ; their subsequent retreat into 
Asia would indicate their Asiatic origin ; the name given them 
by Josephus (Hyksos), especially the name by which they are 

1 The word is used only of the court of the Pharaohs. Sinuhe was at this time 
living in Qede??i, not Edom, as stated by Sayce (in Criticism and Monuments, p. 266), 
who takes his Egyptian sources at secondhand from old translations. This is an error 
which was corrected more than ten years ago (Erman, ALgypten, p. 495). 

3 The application of this scene to Abraham's entrance into Egypt is simple 
absurdity. In a general way, however, it corroborates the narrative of his friendly 
reception there. 
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called on the monuments ('amu), and finally their observable 
influence on Egypt would indicate a Semitic race. 

Against these usurpers the princes of Thebes finally waged a 
war of independence, which was brought to a successful issue by 
Ahmose, the founder and first king of the XVIIIth dynasty. 
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PART OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL LIST OF DHUTMOSE III 

A Pylon at Karnak containing the names of places in Asia conquered by him. No. 8 in the fourth 

row is the name "Joseph-el," and No. 8 in the fifth row is "Jacob-el " (Mariette, Karnak, 

pays du nord. Iere Liste, Nos. 78 and 102.) 

See p. 449 From a photograph by Bon/ils 



He drove the enemy from their final stronghold, Avaris, some- 
where in the northeastern delta, and pursued them into southern 
Palestine as far as Sharuhen (Joshua 19:6). With the return of 
Ahmose and the reorganization of the state which we call the 
new empire, we see it emerging under a new form. It is now a 
great military state, as has been well said, not unlike that of 
Napoleon I, and made so by the wars with the Hyksos, who 
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taught the Egyptians warfare and brought the horse for the first 
time into Egypt. During this struggle the local barons of the 
middle empire have disappeared ; the nobles are no longer local 
proprietors, but simply hold rank in the Pharaoh's service ; the 

Pharaoh personally owns the land. 1 
For the first time there is a great 
standing army, into which we see 
Egyptian gentlemen entering as pro- 
fessional soldiers, and from now on 
the soldier is the most prominent fig- 
ure in political life. Side by side 
with him, for the first time also as a 
power in the state, now stands the 
priest. Soldier and priest, therefore, 
replace the barons of the middle and 
the functionaries of the old empire. 

From Thebes, now just beginning 
its career of splendor, the great mili- 
tary monarchs of the XVIIIth dy- 
nasty went forth to cross the isthmus 
and conquer Palestine and Syria, or to 
pass up the river into Nubia and push the southern frontier of 
Egypt above the third cataract. Both these enterprises were suc- 
cessfully accomplished by Dhutmose (Thothmes) I, grandson of 
Ahmose. But he did not live to organize his Asiatic conquests 
into provinces of his empire. The succession of his daughter, 
Hatshepsowet 2 interrupted the course of foreign conquest, for 
this remarkable queen was not given to war and neglected the 
empire abroad. Her greatest feat was the successful dispatch 
of a fleet to Punt on the southern Red Sea. Meantime the 
Asiatics fell away. Some twenty years after the death of Dhut- 
mose I, Egyptian conquest in Asia is resumed by his son Dhut- 
mose III, who succeeds his sister, Hat-shepsowet. In no less 
than fifteen great campaigns he subdued all Palestine and Syria 

1 This is clear in the XlXth dynasty, and is to be inferred also for the XVIIIth ; in 
Genesis we have the Pharaoh's ownership of the land, attributed to the skill of Joseph. 

2 She apparently overthrew her brother Dhutmose II. 
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DHUTMOSE III 

(Eighteenth Dynasty) Now in the 
Museum of Gizeh 
From a photograph by Bnigsch 
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(see p. 447); he planted a tablet of victory alongside that of his 
father on the banks of the Euphrates, he organized the con- 
quered districts into provinces, built forts, established garrisons, 
appointed governors, and when he died after a reign of fifty- 
four years, he was regularly 
receiving tribute from the 
uttermost parts of a vast 
empire extending from the 
upper Euphrates to the third 
cataract of the Nile. Ail 
that honor which we, fol- 
lowing classic tradition have 
accorded Ramses II, belongs 
to Dhutmose III as the great- 
est military genius of early 
oriental history. 

This position of power 
and splendor, the influx of 
untold wealth, the sudden 
mingling with the life and 
culture of Asiatic peoples, 
reacted powerfully upon 
Egypt, as well in political as 
in social and industrial life, 
producing after the reign of 
Dhutmose III the most 
profound and far reaching 
changes. During the XVIII 
dynasty, up to the time of 
Dhutmose III, social con- 
ditions were not radically 
different from those of the 
middle empire, so that there 
is more of change in this 
particular, in and immedi- 
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SCARAB OF AMENHOTEP III 

(Art Institute of Chicago, No. 1446) 

One of a series of scarabs issued by this king, com- 
memorating ten years of successful hunting. There 
are many in the European museums ; the above is one 
of a triplicate in the Art Institute and now pub- 
lished for the first time. The inscription reads : " Liv- 
ing Horus, mighty bull, shining in truth; Uniter of 
the Two Lands, Establisher of Laws, who quiets the 
Two Lands; Golden (?) Horus, mighty in strength, 
smiting the Asiatics ; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Nib-ma'-Re'; Son of Re', Amenhotep, Sovereign of 
Thebes, who giveth life. The Royal Wife, Tey, who 
liveth. Statement of lions which his majesty brought 
down with his own arrow, from year one to year ten : 
savage lions, 102." (Some have no, e.g., Louvre No. 
580.) Similar inscribed scarabs were issued by the 
same king on two other occasions : one commemorating 
the completion of an artificial lake constructed for his 
queen, Tey ; the other on his marriage to an Asiatic 
princess named Giluchipa. (See p. 450.) 



ately following his reign, than during the entire interim from 
the middle to the new empire. Among many of these changes 
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we notice the vast influx of foreign captives, taken especially 
in the Asiatic wars. They were utilized particularly in the 
kings' buildings, and in just such a manner as the Hebrews were 
employed. In the tomb paintings the Semite may occasionally 

be lecognized. In gen- 
eral all those changes 
which affect a people of 
simple habits, when sud- 
denly raised to a posi- 
tion of great power, are 
now observable. Asi- 
atic princesses for three 
traceable generations 
and probably longer are 
given in marriage to the 
Pharaoh by their royal 
fathers (see cut page 
449). In the industrial 
and aesthetic arts, in 
language, in costume, 
in religion, in pastimes, 
in war Egypt is now 
strongly tinctured by 
Semitic Asia. Even 
far off Mycenae, too, is 
present in pottery and 
metal work. 

Under the two im- 
mediate successors of 
Dhutmose III his vast 
conquests in Asia were maintained with vigilance, followed by 
some relaxation under Amenhotep III (see p. 449). 

Among the sudden developments of the early new empire, 
was a striking and abnormal growth in religious beliefs, especially 
those concerning the hereafter. It was this movement, which 
created many, if not the bulk, of those magical formulae, which 
when united, form our so-called "Book of the Dead." This is 




HEAD OF AMENHOTEP IV 

From a photograph by Harrison 
Artist's study on limestone block; original in Haskell Museum, 
found by the writer at El Amarna, '95 (see p. 451). 
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simply a collection of magical texts to be recited by the deceased 
for the purpose of procuring him certain advantages in the here- 
after. The more of such formulae there were, the more might 
the deceased procure ; this is in general the motive for multiply- 
ing such texts. There was no 
possible lack, no conceivable 
dilemma, which might not be 

met, no blessing which might ~ -~r i ,- 

not be secured for the de- \ '. / / 

ceased by thus manufacturing \ \^ / j 

the proper spell; a large and iel.J.H.%. ^**1ZZ-**' 

finally stereotyped collection of pottery ring with name of amen- 
such texts written on papyrus hotep iv 

was therefore placed in each From Haskdl 0rienta J Museum; published for the 

l first time 

tomb. Hence our many 

copies of the so-called "Book of the Dead." 1 With the 
increase of these formulae came also the multiplication of the 
gods and demons, to whom they were directed and who 
obeyed them as a puppet is manipulated by a string. But a 
quite contrary tendency had also long existed, — a tendency 
which saw in the innumerable gods of Egypt, only many names 
and forms for one great god. Provoked by the rising power of 
the Theban Amon, Amenhotep IV, the most interesting figure 
in the history of Egypt, gave this tendency practical and polit- 
ical expression ; he suppressed the worship of all the traditional 
gods, especially that of Amon, whose name he erased from end 
to end of his empire ; he changed his own name, which con- 
tained that of Amon, to Tkh-en-Aten ("Brilliance of the Sun"); 
he removed his capital from Thebes to the plain of Tel-el- 
Amarna and established the sole worship of one god, the sun, 
under the name "Aten." The new faith was simply a resort to 
nature and to nature's god, who is now recognized as one. The 
surviving hymns containing all we know of it, delight in reiter- 
ated examples of his creative power, as seen in plants, animals, 

x The popular misconception, which sees in the "Book of the Dead," the 
"Bible of the ancient Egyptians," will doubtless be perpetuated by the recent trans- 
lations. 
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and men or the great world itself, and then of his benevolent 
sustenance of all he has created. But it is not ethical ; there is 
no hint that the recognition of a great beneficent purpose carries 
with it morality and righteousness in the character of god, or 
the demand for these in the character of men. Nevertheless 




THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED TOMB OF AMENHOTEP IV 
In a lonely wady twelve miles back of Tel-el-Amarna From a photograph by Breasted 

the entire movement was far in advance of the age. Amenhotep 
reigned seventeen years and died leaving no son ; with him per- 
ished the great movement, which solely by his own personal 
power he had sustained against the tremendous inertia of imme- 
morial tradition. The Amonite priests wreaked vengeance upon 
the body, the tomb, the temple (see p. 453) and city of the 
hated idealist, and reestablished the traditional religion. 

The Amarna letters afford us a vivid picture of the provin- 
cial administration of this period, and of the plotting and coun- 
terplotting of the petty, semi-independent Palestinian rulers, each 
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for preference with the home government over his fellows. But 
the far-reaching disturbances accompanying the reform of Amen- 
hotep IV weakened the foreign administration and the Asiatic 
provinces revolted. Neither could the royal house withstand 
the shock and the XVIIIth dynasty fell. 




KARNAK, PYLON OF HOR-EM-HEB 

Southern Pylons at Karnak ; the one in the distance is constructed of blocks taken from some demolished 

building of Amenhotep IV 



With the rise of the XlXth dynasty new conditions con- 
fronted the Pharaohs in Asia. The Hittites, foemen fully equal 
to the contest with Egypt for the possession of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces, had meantime pressed into Syria from Asia Minor and 
advancing up the Orontes had occupied the country between 
the Lebanons as far south as its upper waters. Thus Seti I, 
after receiving the ready submission of Palestine, was able to 
push no further than a little northward of Carmel, gaining the 
southern coast of Phoenicia. His son Ramses II, after continuous 
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war for nearly twenty years, fails to break the power of the 
stubborn Hittites or to wrench from them the northern con- 
quests of Dhutmose III. He therefore concludes a peace with 
them on equal terms (see p. 455), having permanently advanced 
his northern boundaries very little beyond those of his father 
Seti I. The Egyptian province in Asia is now essentially 
within the limits of Palestine with the addition of the Phoeni- 
cian coast cities as far north as Beirut. The enormously long 
reign of Ramses II (sixty-seven years) and the astonishing 
number of his great buildings made him the ideal Pharaoh in 
the eyes of later generations, especially in the classic world. 
Even if there were not other evidence in favor of the same 
conclusion, it is probable that he was in the mind of the writer, 
who could speak of the oppressor of the Israelites as merely 
" Pharaoh." But since the indications now are that he was the 
builder of Pithom (Ex. 1:1 1 ) the identification is tolerably cer- 
tain. 

Under the successors of Ramses II the empire, hard beset by 
Libyan invasion, again sank into weakness and confusion, result- 
ing in the fall of the dynasty, and an anarchy in which even a 
foreigner might temporarily seize the throne. The majority of 
those who have guessed at the Pharaoh of the Exodus, have hit 
upon this period of weakness for the event, and the son of 
Ramses II as the man. It would be of little use to the reader 
to add another to these conjectures. The first mention of the 
Israelites on an Egyptian monument occurs in a great inscrip- 
tion from the fifth year of Merenptah just discovered by Mr. 
Petrie at Thebes. Among other conquered Asiatic peoples, 
Merenptah mentions Israel, saying, "The people of Ysiraal is 
spoiled, it hath no seed." Whether this vague statement is 
mere boasting or not (and it most probably is), it shows that 
there were Israelites in Palestine in the fifth year of Merenptah. 
Whether or not these Israelites were fugitives from Egypt does 
not appearand the Pharaoh of the Exodus is still uncertain. 1 Be 

x The certainty of Sayce on this subject {Criticism and the Monuments, p. 237) is 
not shared by many students of the monuments, and is in danger of misleading the 
layman. The only evidence connecting the oppression with the XlXth dynasty is 
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it noted, however, that whenever the Exodus may have occurred, 
at any time between 1550 and 1100 B.C., the Hebrews found 
Palestine an Egyptian province. 

Egypt is now irretrievably on the decline, and the rise of 
this or that family into power is but a local incident in h er 




TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN RAMSES II AND THE HITTITES ON THE TEMPLE 

WALL AT KARNAK 

From a photograph by Breasted 

decay. The advent of the XXth dynasty under Ramses III was 
therefore but a deceptive rally. This king, who in every way 
imitated Ramses II, succeeded in turning back the tide of Libyan 
invasion, already serious at the close of the XlXth dynasty. He 
was noticeably successful in maintaining his Asiatic frontier at 
essentially the same limits as those of Ramses II, and this 

the city name Pithom (Ex. 1: 1 1) ; for connecting the exodus with Egyptian history 
chronologically, the monuments had up to the date of Mr. Petrie's discovery offered 
nothing. See Contemporary Review for May, 1896. 
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MUMMY OF RAMSES II (see page 454) 



against an inpouring horde 
of barbarians 1 from the 
north, who advanced 
southward by sea and 
land. But his is an empty 
prosperity; affairs at home 
are in the worst possible 
condition. From the fall 
of the XlXth dynasty, the 
internal history of Egypt 
is but the story of the 
overthrow of the native 
Pharaohs and the usurpa- 
tion of the throne, first by 
the priests of Amon, and 
then by foreign mercen- 
aries. The office of the 
priest and soldier, the 
strength of the state in the 
early new empire is now 
perverted to the destruc- 
tion of the ancient nation. 
Ramses XII, the ninth of 
the feeble Ramessides who 
followed Ramses III was 
quietly set aside by the 
high priest of Amon at 
Thebes, Hri-Hor. The 
priests did not long suc- 
ceed in retaining royal 

1 Some of these peoples, either 
at this time or shortly after, ad- 
vanced southward and settled on 
the coast just north of the Egyptian 
frontier to become the Philistines 
of Israelitish history. The Hittites 
seem by this time to have lost their 
aggressiveness. 
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honors, for a Tanitic family (dynasty XXI) arose in the delta, 

who forced them from the throne and reconciled the priestly 

party by themselves assuming the high priesthood of Amon. This 

overthrow of the Ramessides of the XXth dynasty could not 

have occurred much later than 

1 100. It lost Palestine to Egypt 

and permitted the rise of the 

Israelitish monarchy during the 

eleventh and tenth centuries, in 

a region which for about 500 

years had been an Egyptian 

province. 

From very early times the 
Egyptians, naturally unwarlike, 
had received Libyan mercenaries 
among their troops. From the 
rise of the XlXth dynasty on- 
ward the native forces were more 
and more inclined to relinquish 
the sword to these foreigners, 

who increase in numbers with every subsequent reign. The vic- 
tories of Ramses III were for the most part due to them. About 
950, when the power of the native Pharaohs was at its lowest 
ebb, these powerful military adventurers thrust aside the feeble 
XXIst dynasty and assumed the kingship, forming the XXIId 
dynasty. They are now entirely Egyptianized and reside at 
Bubastis in the delta. The first ruler of the family, Sheshonk 
(biblical Shishak) early planned for the recovery of the ancient 
province of Palestine. Hence it was that he received Jeroboam 
so willingly and seized the opportunity of a division among the 
Israelites (with which it is not impossible he had something to 
do), to reconquer Palestine and plunder Jerusalem (1 Kings 
14:25-26). This attempted reconquest, 1 apparently little more 
than a plundering expedition, was not enduring. 



SEAL OF THE GRAND VIZIER OF 
RAMSES II 

Funereal pottery bead of the grand vizier 
of Ramses II. Obverse: Governor of the 
City and Vizier," Pa-Re'-hotep, deceased. 
Reverse : the vizier doing reverence before the 
name of Ramses II. From the collection of 
the Art Institute of Chicago ; published for the 
first time. 



J It was repeated attempts of a similar nature during the Assyro-Babylonian 
period which resulted so disastrously for Israel and Judah, and formed the foreign 
background for so many utterances of the greater prophets of the time. 
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The rise of Sheshonk closes the career of the native 
Pharaohs and concludes the history of Egypt under native rule. 
From this time on there was "no more a prince in the land of 
Egypt." 

The materials from which this sketch is drawn are the fullest 
accessible sources for the geography and civilization of pre- 
Israelitish Palestine ; they contain much more of the greatest 
interest, to which our limited space will not permit even a pass- 
ing reference. The story of the full influence of Egypt upon 
Palestinian civilization lies buried beneath many an unexplored 
tell, which, like that of el-Hesv must yet yield up its secrets to 
the excavator. 



